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he was alone before his paper, his original shyness regained
its hold on him. He feared that he was unworthy of this
glory. He had the feeling that "he was cheating clumsily and
that everyone was aware of his maneuvers and was making
fun of him."
When after reading Poor Folk Count Sologub came to see
him, he found a pale morbid-looking young man.
"He wore a rather frayed dressing-gown," the count
writes in his Memoirs, "with sleeves so short that it looked
as if it had been cut for someone else. When I introduced
myself and told him in a few carefully chosen words the
profound surprise that the reading of his novel had caused
me, he seemed to lose countenance and offered me the only
chair in his room, an old shaky one. I stayed twenty minutes
at his house and invited him to dinner. Dostoevsky was sim-
ply terrified by my invitation. It was only two months later
that he suddenly decided to appear at niy menagerie."
The term "terrified" is exact; for Dostoevsky was both
exalted and terrified. All this was too good, too easy, to be
true. He was dazzled, blinded. He embraced his enemies. He
could not conceive that anyone should not love him, since
he loved everybody. "These worthy people do not know any
longer how to show their love for me; from the first to the
last, they are all in love with me. . . ."
Nevertheless, at the musical salon of Count Veligorsky
where he went with Belinsky, he had the distinct impression
"of having been displayed as a spectacle." In the same salon,
when Belinsky accidentally broke a glass, Feodor Mikhailo-
vich heard Countess Sologub whisper behind him: "If they
were only clumsy and savage! Alas, they are not even intelli-
gent." And he learned that some of his colleagues reproached
him for having asked that his novel be printed with a special